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Returning to the table, singing and | drawling and monotonous manner, with a 
reading prayers succeeded, after which | strong nasal intonation which would do 
th, the oil was blessed, and as they say, | credit to the most genuine Yankee schocl- 
made holy; the principal priest now | boy. 
dipped his finger into it, and made the I wish I could give you a daguerreotype 
cross upon each bell, wiping the place | of the figures that surrounded the altar 
with cotton wool; he then repeated | that day; it was so novel and curious a 
this many times inside and outside, | picture to my eye. There was the bishop, 
led! carefully wiping them as before. One | a very corpulent, white-headed old man, 
: of the boys now bro in acenser of\| with a red face and a most thoroughly in- 
silver with red cul ;..a box of in-,| tellegtual expressionon ity srrayed ie 
cénse was taken fromthe table, and a | gorgeous robe of yellow satin embroidered 
ae : spoonful of it was thrown upon the | with crimson and gold in a very large pat- 
, im coals. This smoked up and perfumed | tern, and so stiff from exceeding thickness 
the air. A priest now placed the cen- | that it stood out all round him, reminding 
loodit ser under each bell until they were fil- | me very forcibly of the inflated skirts 
nic led with smoke. It is considered a | which we children usedto call cheeses; a ra- 
” great honor to stand godfather or god- | therirreverent comparison,] admit. Hewore 
- s mother to one of these bells, and the | a mitre on his head, which mitre was a 
faxwem richest presents are made at such times. | pointed crown glittering with gold appa- 
<a Upon one such occasion in the same | rently; (it might be only gilded paper, 
>. 2AM city, the velvet and gold cloth in which | however, for in the distance I could not 
‘ptt | city, the ve wet on gold cloth in whic owever, forin the distance 1 could not 
ne) the ** holy bell” was dressed, cost no | distinguish very accurately,) and carried 
, MeaH)| less a sum than two thousand dollars. | the crosierin his right hand, which had 
ll This was the gift of those who were | the same appearance of being of massive 
higher, : ‘p honored with the office of sponsors. gold. To the less enlightened portion of 
y 1) Another foolish ceremony was called | my readers, 1 will say that a crosier is a 
lamina), the ** Feast of the Ass,” in commemora- | shepherd’s crook, and in the bishop’s 
ney, UA iia j tion of the Virgin Mary’s flight into | handsit is the symbol of pastoral authority, 
ti iat mi| Egypt. At this time a great feast was for he claims to be ‘*the shepherd and 
givém upon the 14th of January, at | bishopof souls.” In this instance it was 
ewhieh, coromoaies of the must absttril ; abeut-6 feet long, and rested on the ground 
mney, character were performed. Among | while the bishop was stationary, with the 
others, a beautiful young woman was | upper end leaning on his shoulder, and it 
chosen, richly attired, and placed upon | was borne with great solemnity by inferior 
peaks an ass, with an infant in her arms to | priests whenever he moved. There were 
represent the Savior. She was follow- | two other priests, almost as splendidly at- 
ed to the cathedral by the Bishop, | tired in robes of similar form and texture, 
r, clergy, and a vast concourse of people. | who eupported the bishop on each side.— 
There, high mass was performed, but | (In passing let me say that these gorgeous 
: instead of the usual responses by the | robes were imported from France at an en- 
r; people, they were taught to imitate | ormous expense—I was told how many 
? the braying of an ass, and at the con- | thousand pounds, but I dare not try to tell 
us!” clusion of the ceremonies, the priest, | —and are kept extended on frames, when 
instead of pronouncing the benediction, | not in use, enclosed in huge boxes to pre- 
brayed three times, the people imitat- | vent their becoming wrinkled; and they 
ing him. descend from one set of dignitaries to an- 
5 I have no room for more at this | other from century to century, having been 
ri time, and must close, my young friends, | at first blessed by the Pope’s most sacred 
by enjoining upon you all to thank | hands.) Then there are great numbers of 
your Heavenly Father that you are | priests of a lower order in black robes with 
better instructed. ESTELLE. the white muslin tunic over, all with shav- 
en crowns of course, standing in rows on 
ORIGINAL. time a door on the left of the altar opened, XN . xv side of the eas ene ‘¥s ones m 
So gay, be anda rocession came forth. f P aitar were a number oO! sma 2»0yYs Gresse 
all “the POPISH CEREMONIES. of it _ oa two boys a ona ge me arrattwe, in bright scarlet, with a white short muslin 
—_ are so many popish ceremonies | age, dressed in white, and carrying two “ORIGINAL. srrment over * = saet gh Hane ge 
awhis (2 only mention a very few of | enormous candles, each of which with the HERE AND THERE.—NO. XL. their neck and shoulders: Imagine ai 


bem to my readers, but I will endeavor to 
ll them of some which they perhaps have 
eer heard about. Among the senseless 
bloom Pummeries of popery which sprung up in 
— he dark ages, and which have boos head 

» FFdo vn to the present time. is the “ con- 
gives rration or baptism of bells,” they are 
ves j lled after some saint, ‘“‘in order,” says 
s days, #dinal Bona, “that the people may 
and bis ink themselves called to divine service, 
the voice of the person whose name the 
bears.” The following words were 
tibed upon some of the consecrated 
in Latin, ‘I adore the true God; I 
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a store, 
2 is n0 


as Gi@M ll the people ; I collect the priests; I 
heama® "ship the saints; I teach the festivals; 


teplore the dead; I drive away pesti- 
nce and devils,” 

An eye witness of this ceremony in 
ontreal, Canada, gives a description of it 
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Ms. hich we willgive in our own words,— 
advance Hhe two bells which were to be consecrat- 
Agenis # Were suspended from a wooden frame 

tich stood.in the centre of the church.— 
XVII. % Vacant space round them, a table and 
ng, may FS were placed for the principal per- 
r 31,25 Fmers, The candles at the upper end of 


church were lighted, and in a short 
























stick would probably measure seven or 
eight feet. After them came the priests, 
some of them dressed in gorgeous silken 
robes, some in white, others in black, and 
some with dresses embroidered with silk 
and gold. Two more boys now followed, 
one of whom had a vessel of oil, the other 
a silver vase of water. Some of the.priests 
in black now . took their seats near the 
altar, the rest came forward to the hells, 
the large candles were placed upon the ta- 
ble, also the water and oil. Anold priest 
now went into the pulpit and made a short 
address to the people, after which he put 
on a robe of the most brilliant colors, and 
proceededto the ceremonial, After chant- 
ing a hymn, he read a prayer in Latin 
over the water, this is called consecrating 
it; anetner priest then carried the basin 
to the bells, and dipped a large bush into 
the water and made first the sign of the 
cross upon the bell, pronouncing some 
Latin words; a third priest then made 
cross after cross, carefully brushing the 
intermediate places until the bell was wet- 
ted all over. The second bell was crossed 
and recrossed in the same manner, when 
they were carefully wiped with fine towels. 

















BY SALLIE SINGLE. 

Alice and I were left sitting in the 
gallery of the French church, at the close 
of my last, gazing on the vast throng of 
kneeling Catholics, while the priests in 
chorus chanted Latin prayers. I suppose 
my youngest reader is aware that the 
prayers in a Catholic church are always in 
Latin, and of course understood by few if 
any of the congregation. This must take 
all soul out of the exercise, and convert it 
into an unintelligible form; and itis one 
of the many features of the system whose 
tendency, is to separate the individual wor- 
shipper from any direct communion with 
his Creator and Redeemer. The priest is 
the medium ; he prays, and that is suffici- 
ent; and every member of the Catholic 
church with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, has expressed great confidence 
in the efficacy of the priest’s prayers.— 
“Oh, and indade ma’am, I thinks the 
praste can pray better than we ;” has more 
tnan once been the response given to an 
inquiry of this kind. So this part of the 
public devotions is left entirely to the 
prastes, who mutter them over in a most 





these standing with solemn and upturned 
faces, chanting ; imagine the statue of the 
Virgin, and the myriad lights blazing 
around her, and falling on priest and 
bishop, and canopy, and altar, and you 
will have the best idea I can give you of 
this unique show. 

Of the service itself, I cannot possibly 
give you much idea; it was such a curious 
medley. There was a good deal of chant- 
ing; then at intervals the bishop was 
walked up from his seat under the crimson 
canopy to the front of the altar; then he 
muttered over indistinct sounds; then he 
knelt, and the whole congregation knelt 
also; pretty soon they all jumped up; by 
and by they would all kneel again; at 
certain points, the mitre would be solemnly 
removed by the two splendidly-dressed 
priests, from the bishop’s head, and laid 
down with great ceremony ; then it would 
be put on again; the great body of priests 
all this while chanting, now on a high, 
shrill key, and again in a low, soft tone, 
sometimes clapping their hands and gesti- 
culating; perpetually crossing themselves 
and looking up to heaven; and all this 
over and over again, till it became un- 
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speakably wearisome. To me it was all 
a dumb show: but it is but justice to say, 
that each portion of this service has a sig- 
nificance to the initiated; the more intelli- 
gent of that great congregation probably 
understood what was symbolized by each 
of these performances; but to the great 
muss, as to me, it must have been a thing 
to be seen, not comprehended. 1 could 
conceive how all this endless round of 
kneeling, and bowing, and chanting, and 
crossing themselves, combined with the 
rich costumes, and artificial light, should 
be impressive to the mind of an ignorant 
person, trained to associate ideas of sacred- 
ness, and tle utmost solemnity with it; 
but to me, it was anything but elevating 
and inspiring. Again I felt my soul re- 
volting at the constant appeal to the senses, 
while the higher nature was left untouch- 
ed; once more I thanked my God for hav- 
ing been taught a more spiritual form of 
worship. 

There were many bursts of music from 
the organ-loft, one or two of which were 
soul-stirring ; but generally it was very 
inferior to what I should have expected in 
such a church, where no expense has been 
spared. After about two hours of exercises 
like those I have attempted to describe, a 
priest ascended the high pulpit, and gave 
a discourse in French. He had a fine 
countenance, indicating superior intellect 
and refined sentiment, and I enjoyed look- 
ing at him, while scarce a tone of his voice 
reached me in my distant seat. It seemed 
far from a powerful voice, and was lost in 
the vast space around him. His manner 
was impassioned : his gesticulation graceful 
in the extreme, and rapid changes passed 
over his fine and expressive countenance, 
giving me the idea that he felt what he 
said, and was saying something worth 
hearing. 

From the commencement of the service, 
one conspicuous object had attracted my 
notice. It was a structure of a pyramidal 
form, standing near the middle of the 
church, extending from the floor, where it 
was some four feet in diameter, far above 
the highest gallery, where it terminated in 
a bouquet of flowers. It was composed 
of almost innumerable tiers, each smaller 
than the one below it, and on the edge 
thus left vacant were rows of tapers set 
round thickly, close to the outer rim of 
each. It was very gay in its appearance, 
ornamented with flowers and garlands from 
top to bottom, and having many brilliant- 
hued ribbons floating off it, like streamers 
in the air. When the sermon was closed, 
some priests commenced lighting this 
world of tapers, going up on ladders, with 
long poles in their hands; while a great 
singing and chanting was kept up by the 
other priests. When fully lighted it was 
a brilliant affair, though rather of the tin- 
sel order. It was carried with great cere- 
mony around the church, amidst much 
singing and some confusion; as length it 
was set down, and priests began to sepa- 
rate its parts; first taking off the apex of 
the cone, and then story after story was 
rémoved. Within were baskets of bread, 
cut like our communion bread, which were 
circulated through every portion of the 
building. Though hundreds were employ- 
ed in distributing it, much time was con- 
sumed, and poor little Alice and I began to 
cast despairing looks at each other, and at 
the door; the latter wholly ineffectual 
ones, for a mass of human bodies between 
us and it forbade all hope of egress, and 
it was evident we must exercise whatever 
patience we possessed, and remain till the 
whole was over. 

The closing performance was the taking 
up a collection, which was done in the 
following curious manner. Large numbers 
of females went one at a time and knelt on 
the steps of the platform around the altar, 
received the consecrated wafer, and the 
priest’s benediction, and then rising took 
the arm of a gentleman, and distributed 
themselves over the house, each lady enter- 
ing several pews with a silver plate in her 
hand, on which the faithful deposited their 
offering, while the gentleman waited at the 
door. They were dressed showily, in rich 
silks, with short sleeves, and many of 
them were quite pretty. 

I omitted to mention in the proper place, 
that in front of the procession which enter- 
ed, were three children representing John 
the Baptist, Jaeque Cartier, (the discoverer 
and first settler of Canada,) and an abori- 
ginal inhabitant of the soil. Poor little 








John the Baptist was attired in a garment 
of chamios leather, fitting closely to his 
person, over which was thrown a small 
robe of camel’s hair 1 suppose, but which 
resembled a piece of buffalo-skin very re- 
markably. He was apparently about eight 
years old, with a meek, childlike face, as 
unfit a representation of the bold preacher 
of the wilderness as could well be imagin- 
ed. The little Indian was painted copper- 
color, wore an Indian blanket of gay colors, 
a crown of feathers standing straight “up 
around his little head, and carried a very 
beautiful bow, and bunch of arrows. The 
little lad who for the time being was trans- 
formed into a Jacque Cartier, was a sweet- 
looking child, fancifully dressed in the 
French costume of the last century. No- 
thing could be more comical than the ap- 
pearance of these children, (unless it was 
the angels of the week before,) but they 
figured very prominently in the procession 
which was formed from the church after 
the services were over, and paraded the 
streets with banners and music. I was 
too tired by the four hours in the church 
to even try to get a look at this; but it 
was said to be quite brilliant and impos- 
ing. I was thankful to get safely out of 
the crowd, and reach home once more, and 
the tired little Alice participated fully in 


the feeling, I iijjmgine; for the day was 
service inegpressibly 





hot, and the 
tiresome, though it had amused us by its 
novelty, and given us an idea of high 
Mass, anda Catholic fete day which I 
shall not soon forget. 

(To be continued.) 
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BENJAMIN RUSH. 


Benjamin Rush was born in Byberry, 
Pennsylvania, on the 24th of December, 
1745. His father died when he was only 
six years old, and the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother, whose‘prudent 
management of her son may be” learned 
from the result. 

After completing his preparatory studies, 
he was entered, in 1759, a student in the 
College of Princeton. On leaving college, 
he commenced the study of medicine, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Rodman, of 
Philadelphia. In 1766, he went to Edin- 
burg, where he spent two years at the 
university in that city, and from which he 
received the degree of M. D., in 1768.— 
The next winter after his graduation he 
passed in London, and having visited 
France, he returned, in the autumn of the 
same year, to Philadelphia, and commenc- 
ed the practice of medicine. In 1769, he 
was elected professor of chemistry in the 
college of Philadelphia, and was afterwards 
appointed professor of the institutes and 
practice of medicine, and of chemical prac- 
tice in the same university. tne 

In the year 1793, Philadelphia was visit- 
ed by that dreadful disease yellow fever. 
For some time after its commencement, no 
successful system of management was re- 
sorted to. Dr. Rush afterwards met with 
a manuscript, which contained an account 
of this fever as it prevailed in Virginia, in 
1741, which had been written by Dr. 
Mitchell of Virginia, and had been given 
to Dr. Rush by Dr. Franklin. The plan 
adopted by that physician was immediate- 
ly used by Dr. Rush, and imparted to the 
college of physicians. An immense in- 
crease of business was the consequence, 
and his mode of treatment was wonderfully 
successful. This entry is found in his 
note-book under date of September 10th, 
*“* Thank God, out of one hundred patients 
whom I visited, or prescribed for to-day, I 
have lost none.” Between the 8th and 
15th of September, Dr.- Rush prescribed 
for and visited from a hundred to a hun- 
dred aud twenty patients a day. In the 
short intervals which he spent at his meals, 
his house was filled with patients, chiefly 
the poor, waiting for his gratuitous advice. 
While thus endangering his health and 
life, Dr. Rush received many letters from 
his friends in the country, entreating him 
to leave the city. To one of these letters 
he replied “‘ that he had resolved to stick 
to his principles, his practice, and his pa- 
tients to the last extremity.” The inces- 























sant labors of Dr. Rush during this awful 
visitation nearly destroyed his health ; but 
he was finally so far restored as to be able 
to resume his duties. His mode of treat- 
ment was also called in question by many 
of his contemporaries notwithstanding the 
success which had attended it ; a considera- 
ble part of the community also were set 
against him, the public journals and nu- 
merous pamphlets attacked his system with 
great severity. He was even called a 
murderer, and was threatened to be expel- 
led the city. Dr. Rush, notwithstanding 
his great labors as a lecturer and practi- 
tioner, was also a voluminous writer. His 
printed works consist of seven volumes, 
six of which treat of medical subjects, and 
the other of a collection of essays, literary, 
moral and philosophical. Dr. Rush was a 
member of the celebrated Congress of 1776, 
which declared these States free and inde- 
pendent. In 1777, he was appointed 
Physician General of the military hospital 
in the middle department. In 1787, he 
became a member of the Convention of 
Pennsylvania, for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. This instrument 
received his warmest approbation. For the 
last fourteen years of his life, he was trea- 
surer for the United States Mint, by ap- 
pointment of President Adams. 

Dr. Rush took a deep interest in the 
many private associations for the advance- 
ment of human happiness with which 
Pennsylvania abounds. He led the way 
in the establishment of the Philadelphia 
Dispensary, and was the principal agent 
in founding Dickenson College, in Carlisle. 
For several years he was President of the 
society for the Abolition of Slavery, and 
also of the Philadelphia Medical Society. 
In 1805, he was presented by the King of 
Russia, with a medal, for his replies to cer- 
tain questions on the yellow fever. He 
was an honorary member of many of the 
literary institutidns, both of this country 
and Europe. In 1807, the Queen of 
Etruria presented him with a gold medal 
for his profound remarks upon yellow fever, 
and the Emperor of Russia sent him a 
diamond ring, as a testimony of his res- 
pect for his medical character. 

The life of Dr. Rush was terminated on 
the 19th of April, 1813, in the sixty-eighth 
year ofhis age. During his illness, which 
lasted but a few days, his house was sur- 
rounded with citizens, so great was the 
general anxiety on his account. When at 
length he died, the news of the decease of 
this excellent man spread a deep gloom 
over the city, and expressions of profound 
sympathy were received from all parts of 
the country. EsTELLE. 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FIRST SUBSCRIPTION. 


In a class of boys, from ten to twelve 
years of age, was one who was always 
prompt in attendance, and perfect in recita- 
tion. The very interest he manifested in 
his lesson, showed haw well he had given 
to it his attention and study. No wonder 
that he loved the Sabbath-school, and that 
his love increased from week to week. 

It was night. The city lay silent, for 
its inhabitants were wrapped in slumber. 
But suddenly arose a cry of fire. Louder 
and louder became the cry. The watch- 
man caught the sound, and soon the iron 
tongue of the bell protlaimed that the fire 
was raging. Still the fire burned on, and 
rolling upward in a thousand forked 
tongues, wrapped the whole building in 
sheets of living flame. The citizens sprang 
from their slumbers and hurried to the spot. 
It was soon ascertained to be the church. 
Already the fire had made such progress, 
that the tall steeple rocked to and fro, as 
if shaken by the wind. Then leaning 
more and yet more, it fell amid the crash 
of falling timber, and lay a heap of burn- 
ing ruins. ‘ 

Many looked on the scene with painful 
emotions. It was the church with which 
were associated many happy memories of 
the past; it was the building within whose 
walls, for many years, they had gathered 
for prayer and praise. Among the num- 
ber that looked sadly on the smouldering 
heap, was the youth referred to at the be- 
ginning of the story. He surveyed the 
scene with sorrow, and returned silently 
to his home. 

‘Mother,’ said he on his return, ‘do 
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wee they will build another mee friend | 
‘I cannot tell, my son. It will requ eas a 
money, and I do not know whether yw and lo 
ple will give enough for the purpose,’ by obs 
The boy, with thoughtful countenay, ae ( 
turned to his book, but evidently, | Caroli: 
thoughts wandered elsewhere. It way teeth | 
vain he sought to fix his. attention, do you 
idea had taken possession of his mind, , “0 
it excluded every other thought. } then j 
imagined that he might do something @ Julia, 
wards the rebuilding of the church. 7; cretly 
came a struggle in his mind. It was o, cies of 
by patient and long continued labor 4) forme! 
he had earned a little money. He } saw h 
thought of many things that he would lif gance 
to purchase. Indeed he had already pil g visi 
ned how to appropriate it, in buying sof i. ro 
presents that he wished to give on the, with 
proaching New Year's day. Then, ond menti 
other hand, he loved the place where | “J 
had met his Sabbath-school teacher, 4 said, 
place where he had listened to the truifl mina 
ofthe Bible. He wanted to see a pp em g 
structure arise from the ashes of tho guad 
ruins, and he felt that the money that } excit 
had earned, might do something for 4, ing i 
object. At length his purpose was fom sensi 
ed, and his resolution taken. red f 
‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘I am going to si with 
scribe my money for a new church.’ bene 
* But four or five dollars will not bull 40 ve 
a new church.’ 6 
*No, mother, but it will do somethiy mire 
towards it, and rich men too will wg does 
scribe.’ “ Ye 
. ‘Perhaps so, but I thought you wal the’ 
going to buy some New Year’s pres _-g; 
with your money.’ and 
‘I did think of it, —and his lip quiver mor 
with emotion, ‘ but we ought to do gow had 
with our money, and give it to help tl oect 
cause of Christ; and, mother, don’t ya pox 
think we ought to help build # newchurcil her 
The mother, seeing the earnest lod ploy 
that overspread his countenance, repli the 
‘Yes, my son, do as you think proper wi per. 
your money.’ the 
The boy, taking from his little tm run 
the money that he had carefully save say 
sought the residence of Dea. S—, but 
place the amount in his hands. When wa; 
made. known. his errand, the deacon, taki obs 
from his desk a subscription paper whi pro 
he had drawn up, but not before presen gay 
ed, wrote the boy’s name first on the list an, 
The paper was widely circulated, les 
men of wealth contributed their thousand me 
The story was told, and money was rai mo 
to erect on the site of the ruins a no wi 
edifice. It stands now, a graceful str he 
ture, an ornament to the city, and a tem of 
ple of the living God. . Its towers rise i gy 
either side, attracting the admiration @ pj, 
every passer by, while within its walls of 
faithful and honored pastor proclaims fro of 
his sacred desk the word of eternal life. ah 
W. H.EK w 
he 
Morality. . 
ORIGINAL. as 
DIPPING. : 
“What a beautiful girl Caroline M t: 
vers is, mamma.’ Thus spoke a p ti 
little maiden of thirteen, who with herm } 
ther was spending the winter in Georg! n 
with some friends. ‘* Yes, love, she is t 
truly handsome girl, and what is of 8 
more importance, is amiable in dispositio r 
and apparently a dutiful daughter.” a 
The object of these remarks just the t 
entered the room, attired for a ride‘ ¢ 





horse-back, and if Julia Grant had admit 
her before, her enthusiasm now knew } 
bounds. That evening a party was 

meet at the pleasant villaof Mrs. Manvel 
and Caroline sent for Julia to complete} 
toilet; the latter was struck with adm 

tion as she gazed upon the youthful figt 
of her fair friend, simply clad in gossal 
white, with a beautiful camilla in her } 

which she was endeavoring to arrange 
her satisfaction in her hair. Julia assis# 
and when all was complete, she said, 
*“* Are you ready, dear Caroline?” “4 
most, my love, wait a minute; no one! 
arrived yet,” looking out of the wind 
“] shall have time for a dip.” “ 
what ?” exclaimed little Julia. Caro! 
laughed. ‘A dip, you foolish little tt 
here, won’t you take one; Caty get het 
brush.” This last was addressed toa! 
tle negro, who stood by, and J ulia’s ast 
ishment had reached its climax, when 
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friend held towards her a box of snuff, 
just as Caty handed a twig she had pulled 


from a tree in the garden. Julia refused, 
and looked on, at first in silence, hoping 
by observation to solve theenigma. “But 
why do you not use your tooth brush, 
Caroline, and why did you not clean your 
teeth before you were dressed, and why 
do you clean them with snuff?” 

“ Oh what a little ignoramus you are; 
then you have never dipped, have you Y 
Julia, as she watched the operation, se- 
cretly Hoped she never would, for a spe- 
cies of disgust began to mingle with her 
former admiration. That evening, as she 
saw her graceful friend mingling in the 
dance with roseate cheek and brilliant eye, 
a vision, in spite of her efforts to banish 
it, rose, of that delicate mouth besmeared 
with snuff, upon retiring at night, she 
mentioned her discovery to her mother. 

“It is indeed, my love,’ her motheg 
said, “* one of the most inexcusable, abo- 
minable, nay, disgusting customs of South- 
ern girls, and surely if they could be per- 
suaded, that they dip for the purpose of 
exciting the brain, through the penetrat- 
ing influence of the subtile powder, the 
sensible, reflecting portion might be deter- 
red from the evil, but they cheat the fancy 
with the idea that they use snuff for the 
benefit of their teeth alone, and thus it is 
so very difficult to eradicate the habit.” 

“Mamma, you know how Herbert ad- 
mires Caroline; Iam affraid my brother 
does not know that such things are.”— 
“Yes, love, he is aware of the existence of 
the habit, but he believes Caroline exempt 
—say nothing—he will soon discover it, 
and the charm will be broken.” The next 
morning after breakfast, and the gentlemen 
had left the house to pursue their different 
occupations, Caroline sent Caty for the 
box of snuff, and there in the presence of 
her mother and visitors, pursued the em- 
ployment that Julia had hitherto considered 
the exclusive prerogative of the bed cham- 
ber. In vain did the laughing girl hand 
the box to her friend, Julia’s love of deco- 
rum was so outraged she could not help 
saying, ‘* I never clean my teeth any where 
but in my bed-room.” Her great disgust 
was immeasurably increased, when she 
observed the langour, and dullness. of eye, 
promoted by the penetrating powder. She 
saw her friend unfitted for employment, 
and through its influence wile away in list- 
less idleness, the precious hours of the 
morning. She had just tilted her chair for 
more convenient indulgence of this langour, 
when Herbert Grant suddenly appeared ; 
he had intended with the mischievousness 
of youth, to give the young people a little 
surprise, but this surprise recoiled upon 
himself, when he saw the beautiful object 
of his affections start up, dropping her box 
of snuff, and more than one of the sticks 

she had been using as brushes; he stooped 
with natural politeness to pick up and 
hand the fallen article; as he did so he 
marked the stained lips, the dull eye, and 
blush of shame, and his fancy was cured 
as by a sudden dash of cold water. We 
may never know all the unhappiness this 
change of mind brought Caroline, but cer- 
tain it is, she could not banish her infatua- 
tion for the deleterious excitement of snuff. 
By the earnest solicitations of Herbert, his 
mother shortened her visit, and they re- 
turned home, but Caroline never after that 
saw a man she could sufficiently esteem to 


marry. When last I heard of her, she was 


a discontented maiden lady, enjoying no- 


thing so much as her early acquired habit 


of dipping. THE EXILe. 


rags without any supper. In this way he 
lived three years, when his stepmother 
fearing that his friends (for he had friends 
able and willing to take care of him,) 
would find him, placed him in a poor 
house somewhere near what is called the 
Five Points in New York; here while 
rambling in the streets, he was found by 
the conductor of the Five Points Mission, 
and taken into his school, where he was 
told of Jesus. His heart melted at the 
story of a Savior’s.dying love, and he be- 
came an humble child of God. It was 
while here that he was at last discovered 
by his uncle, and he brought him to his 
home of wealth and ease, hoping that he 
might yet be restored to health ; but starv- 
ation and cruelty had done its work, and 
he had but a few days to live. He was 
wasted almost to a skeleton, and suffered 
very much, yet he was never heard to com- 
plain; he kept his books and Testament 
that were given him at the mission school 
beside him, and often said that he was 
willing to die and go to God. He won 
the love of all who saw him, by his meek 
and patient behavior; and at the early 
age of eleven years he bade adieu to earth, 
and sought his home with that Saviour 
whom he had so much loved. The text 
from which his funeral sermon was preach- 
ed, was Luke 10, 21, “‘Even so, Father, 
for it seemeth good in thy sight.” We 
cannot see why he must have been kept 
so long from kind friends, who were so 
anxious to give him all the comforts of 
home, yet God in mercy saw that it was 
best, and do we know that while his bodily 
wants would have been well supplied, that 
his spiritual wants would have been well 
attended to? No, we cannot tell why these 
things must be, yet, as says a noted divine, 
“ God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But thou wouldst do thyself, could thou but see 


The end of all events as wellas he.” 0.5. F. 
Moriah, N. Y. 








Benevolence. 
“HE TOOK MY PART.” 


A miserable man was lying by the road- 
side. His clothes were sadly soiled and 
torn, and his hat had fallen off and left the 
sun to glare into his face. He was drunk. 
Two low fellows, seeing him in this plight, 
were mocking him and tormenting him 
with low gibes, now and then kicking him 
and rolling him over with their feet to pro- 
voke him, that they might amuse them- 
selves with his helpless rage. 

A gentleman, driving a fine horse and 
chaise,came along,and stopped beside them. 

“What are you doing to the poor fel- 
low ?” he asked. 

“ Having a little sport with him; that’s 
all,’ answered one of them. 

** Strange,” said the gentleman, ‘“ that 
any one can make sport of the sin and 
misery of a brother man!” 

“It’s good fun said the other, making 
several motions with his stick about the 








him to try to get upon his feet. 
“Let him alone!” cried the gentleman, 


his chaise. ‘Let him alone! 
him, and I’ll take care of him. 
see him abused.” 


stood back as if abashed. 


? 
. 


of guilt or suffering 











Obituary. 


boy than he was.” 








ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE ROBERT NEAL. 


My young friends, I have now before me 
alate number ofthe Youth’s Companion, 
and while perusing its contents, the thought 
struck*my*mind, cannot I too contribute 


something for the improvement of youth? 
and for this 
sketch of this interesting little boy. 

He was left at the early age of three 


years without a mother, and at five years 


old he was left with his stepmother. She 


lived in the city of New York, and was 
She would 
send him into the streets to beg and to 


very cruel to little Robert. 

gather sticks for fuel, and when he did not 
t 

im, 


urpose I will give youa 


what she required, she would whip 
and send him to his miserable bed of 


chaise and liftedhim in. 


and a good friend he was to me then. 


he stood up for me and defended me. 
took my part; and now I'll take his. 


I want to see him.” 


cheeks. 
‘Yes; he wasa noble fellow. 








fallen man’s head and face, and ronsing 


in a tone of command, as he sprang from 
I know 
I won’t 


The low fellows hung their heads and 


“Shame on those who can make light 
said the gentleman, 
as he assisted the drunken man to rise.— 
‘This poor fellow is kind to all but him- 
self. There never was a kinder, braver 


So saying, he helped him along to his 
He carried him 
to his home; and, as he set him down at 
his own door, he said to his poor wife, “I 
knew John Somers when he was a boy, 
I 
was small and timid; and, when the large 
boys attacked me and took away my rights, 

He 
Tell 
him to come to-morrow when he is sober. 


The drunken man was too stupid to 
know what had been done for him or to 
hear what was said; but his wife heard, 
while the mingled tears of shame, and sor- 
row, and thankfulness rolled down her 


You’re 


you!” she answered, as she helped her 
husband into the house. 

The next day Somers had a dim recollec- 
tion that somebody had released him from 
tormenters and carried him to his home; 
and, when his wife told him of the kind- 
ness of the gentleman and what he had 
said, he wept like a child. 

“It’s Weston, I know,” he said. * Yes, 
I remember well little Charlie Weston.— 
He was a slender fellow, and some of them 
were toohardon him. I never would 
stand by and see that. He was a grateful 
little soul then, and used to more than pay 
me, helping me out with my hard sums 
that I did’nt like very well. And it 
wa’n’t much for me to take his part. I 
only had to speak right out, ‘Let him 
alone!’ and all the boys knew, when I 
said it, I meantit. But it breaks my 
heart all up to think that he should make 
so much of it now and come down to me 
as hedid. He said I should go and see 
him, did he, wife? I’m afraid it’ll make 
a baby of me; for I don’t know when I’ve 
been so touched up before.” 

And the poor man rested his head on 
his hands, and was silent. 

** Any how, I can’t keepaway. I guess 
I may as well go,” he said after a time, 
rising up. 

** You’re not going any where else, John, 
areyou ?” asked the-anxious wife. 

“No, no; don’t be afraid. The old 
time has come back on me foo strong for 
that. I'll keep clear of the groggery to-day, 
for I never went there when I was a boy.” 
So saying, he made himself ready and 
went out. He walked thoughtfully, with 
his head down. When he reached Mr. 
Weston’s store he deeply felt the shame he 
had brought upon himself. He was no 
longer the brave boy, John Somers, taking 
the part of little Charlie Weston; he was 
the poor drunkard, miserable and degrad- 
ed, at the door of a respected and honored 
man ; and he might have been like him, 
had he kept his feet from the ways of the 
destroyer. 

He was ashamed to go in; but his for- 
mer friend saw him and called to him. 
‘Come in, Somers; I want to see you. 
I am not the man to forget a kindness.— 
You used to take my part against those 
who were too strong for me. It came 
back to me when I saw youdown jyester- 
day and the wretches tormenting you ; and 
I thought, ‘It’s my turn now. John 
needs help; and little Charlie can give it.’ 
I know the temptations that are too strong 
for you. Rum is more than an armed 
man; but I’ll take your part against it, if 
you'll let me, and we'll see what can be 
done. Come into my store, and you shall 
have employment, respect, encouragement, 
and every help which I can give.” 

The tears rolled down the drunkard’s 
face, and he choked as he answered, ‘“‘ You 
always beat all to remember a little thing 
that wasn’t any thing. But I'll come and 
try. It used me all up when they told me 
you put me, drunken and dirty as I was, 
into the chaise beside you. It made me 
wish there was enough of me left to make 
aman of. I'll come and try. If you 
think something of me yet, I'll try and 
think something of myself.” 

John Somers went and tried in his old 
friend’s employment, who, true to his pro- 
mise, took his part and helped him bravely 
and manfully, till, with the help of God, 
they conquered one of the worst and 
strongest foes that ever attacks mankind. 

[ Home Stories. 


Parental. 











ay 








ABLIND GIRL FEELING FOR A SUNBEAM. 


The sun had just burst out through the 
clouds, and a heavy golden beam comes in 
at our window. How bright and cheerful ! 
It comesin so silently, yet it speaks to the 
heart. Thank a kind God for sunshine! 
“Agés On ages it has illumined and glad- 
dened a world, yet we hardly think of the 
great fountain of light and beauty. 

Writing of sunshine brings to mind a 
touching incident which came under our 
observation as we were travelling in the 
cars. Opposite us were seated a family of 
four, consisting of a man and his wife and 
two children—a boy and girl—twins, and 
totally blind. Two lovelier children we 
never saw. The family were from the 
South. A southern sun had tinged each 


a beautiful bloom upon the children’s 
countenances. The boy was lightly built, 
had finely chiselled features, and hair of a 
dark brown, clustering in rich curls around 
his neck. ‘The girl was yet more slender, 
as fragile as the leaf, and of the most spi- 
ritualized beauty. Her habit was dark.— 
Her hair was as black as night, its heavy, 
glossy tresses confined by a golden band 
which glittered brightly upon the dark 
back-ground. They both seemed happy, 
conversing with an intelligence beyond 
their years. 

The train stopped for a moment upon 
the route. The windows were all raised, 
and the children leaning out as if to see. 
The little girl heaved a long sigh, and 
leaned back in the seat exclaiming, “ O 
mother! I cannot see anything.” A tear 
trembled in her eye, and her voice was so 
sad and low that it went to the heart of 
every passenger who heard the beautiful 
but unfortunate creature. ‘‘ Neither can 
I see, Bell; but I know everything is 
beautiful,” said her brother, as the light 
winds lifted the thin locks upon his cheek. 
** You're beautiful, are you not, Bell ?” 
Just then a flood of sunshine gushed 
from the white clouds in the west like a 
flash, and fell full and warm upon the 
cheek of the sad girl, and upon the tears 
in her eyes. Quick as thought she put up 
her hand, and attempted to grasp the gold- 
en pencils that were playing through her 
thick braids upon her neck and cheek.— 
Eagerly she shut her hand upon vacancy, 
and a shadow fell upon her countenance as 
she failed to touch the sunshine. ‘* Mother, 
I cannot feel it; has it fled out of the 
window?” ‘* What, Bell?” said her broth- 
er. ‘* The sunshine, Marion. It touched 
my cheek, but I cannot touch that.’’ The 
mother’s eyes swam in tears, as did those 
of nearly all in the car. A blind girl feel- 
ing fora sunbeam on her cheek! That 
beam was radiant with beauty, yet she 
could not behold it. It gleamed upon a 
world, but all was night toher. Its silver 
bursting in the east, or its golden fading 
in the west, followed as day followed day ; 
but it burst not upon her vision, nor faded 
at decline of day. It glowed in the sky, 
upon forest and field, and flower, and lake 
and river; butnot in the blue orbs of the 
sightless girl. 

By a singular coincidence, the boy tried 
to feel for the breeze that came cocl upon 
the cheek as the cars sped swiftly on. The 
breeze swept over the yellow fields, and 
meadows and still waters, and coquetted 
with the locks of the blind boy; but its 
footsteps were unseen by him. 

We involuntarily thanked God that we 
could look upon the beautiful world that he 
has made, and dropped a tear for the hap- 
less children, who must grope their way to 
the grave through a long night. But the 
light of bliss will burst upon them! 

Long shall we remember the two blind 
children. 








_ Natural Gistory. 
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CHARLIE NAPIER’S DOG. 


A correspondent of the Preston Chronicle, 
England, gives the following anecdote of the 
youth of the British Admiral Sir Charles Na- 
pier, now engaged in the war against Russia: 

A good while ago a boy named Charlie 
had a large dog which was very fond of the 
water, and in hot weather he used to swim 
across the river near which the boy lived. 
One day the thought struck him that it 
would be fine fun to make the dog carry 
him across the river; so he tied a string to 
the dog’s collar, and ran down with him to 
the water’s edge, where he took off all his 
clothes; and then, holding hard by the 
dog’s neck and the bit of string, he went 
into the water, and the dog pulled him 
across. After playing about on the other 
side for some time, they returned in the 
way they had come; but when Charlie 
looked for his clothes, he could find no- 
thing but his shoes. The wind had blown 
all the rest into the water. The dog saw 
what had happened, and making his little 
master let go the string, by making believe 
to bite him, he dashed into the river, and 
brought out first his coat, and then all the 
rest in succession. Charlie dressed, and 
went home in his wet clothes, and told his 
mother what fun he and the dog had had. 
His mother told him that he did very wrong 
in going across the river as he had done, 








very kind, sir. I'll tell him. 


God bless 


cheek a rich olive-complexion, relieved by 


and that he should thank God for making 
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the dog take him over and back again 
safely; for if the dog had made him let go 
in the river, he would most likely have 
sunk, and been drowned. Little Charlie 
said, ‘* Shall I thank God now, mamma " 
and he kneeled down at his mother’s knee, 
and thanked God; then, getting up again, 
he threw his arms round the dog’s neck, 
saying, “‘I thank you, too, dear doggie, 
for not letting go.” Little Charlie is now 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 


Editorial. 


THE LOSS OF THE ARCTIC. 


What an overwhelming interest has been 
felt in the loss of this splendid Steamer, and 
how inthe recorded incidents of ocean life, 
this event is to live, and move and melt, terrify 
and warn. Nothing more tragic than the set- 
tling of that proud vessel, until the hour that 
she sunk to rise no more! ‘That there were so 
many children on her deck, at that solemn 
time, and so many young women, and so many 
mothers, must have affected our young readers, 
as it came home to their own possible case, 
and made the family group around the fireside, 
parties, as it were, to the catastrophe. But a 
few hours before, how happy they were in 
their parlor-like ship, sailing so fast over the 
wide sea, which like a great highway, was 
spread out before them. Every body seemed 
so much at home and so happy, that the chil- 
dren played upon the decks and in the cabins. 
Where will not children play, when full of 
health and glee? No honse so poor and 
wretched, and no raggedness so great, as to 
keep children from play. Itis as natural to 
them as it is for birds to fly or fish to swim.— 
Alas, not one of these children came safe to 
land! No noble heart among the number who 
were saved in the boats—ah, there were no 
noble hearts there !—at any rate, there were 
none noble enough to seize a little child, and 
bear him away in safety, saying, “Come my 
little fellow, I will shield you from harm, and 
carry you on shore.” There was one who had 
no boat, because he nobly refused to save him- 
self and let his passengers perish, and he had 
a noble heart. This man, captain Luce, took 
up a little lame boy in his arms and kissed 
him, and Jaid him down again, just before the 
vessel sunk. He could dono more; he had 
one little boy-of his own whom he meant to 
try to save, although he knew there was a 
very small chance to save even himself. No 
child was saved; and no woman. There were 
very many ladies on board, and some few of 
them got into one of the boats, but that boat 
has never been heard of. Well may the poet 
say of the sea— 


** The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 
alone !” 


But we ought to have a thouglit of the rela- 
tives and friends of those who thus disappeared 
in the sea. Some of those we now conclude to 
have been lost, seemed to have reasonable 
hopes of escape in the boats, and others might, 
so we thought, be picked up on fragments of 
the wreck, by vessels passing by. What a 
state of uncertainty was here! The tidings 
of this disaster came to the friends of the mis- 
sing with a crushing weight, but a star of pro- 
mise beamed in the dark, dark night—they 
may yet return, some more will yet be rescued, 
and among those delivered may be my relative 
or friend. How eagerly were the papers ex- 
amined to find that which the heart sought, 
and when it came not, still, on farther wing, 
hope and imagination, twin brothers, soared.— 
Days, weeks, months rolled on—and no tidings 
came—but an awful silence reigned, and only 
the echo of the past saluted the ear. 

* How is this?” one asked, and another. Ah, 
it is Gop ruling over all, and clouds and dark- 
ness are round about his ways. But he will 
bring it to pass. He will reveal in due time, 
and, meanwhile we are taught the insignifi- 
cance ofman; his pomp is brought low, his 
power is gone, his hopes have vanished away. 
Open your Bible and read what have been the 
effects of sin! Hear, also, the answer respect- 
ing the desolations of Tyre. “ Who hath tak- 
en this counsel against Tyre, the crowning 
city, whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honorable of the earth ?— 

















The Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to stain 
the pride of all glory, and to bring into con- 
tempt all the honorable of the earth.” c. c. B. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—é. 
My dear Cousin Angie. 

Since I last wrote to you, cousin Angie, | 
have been away off to spend Thanksgiving 
with uncle Edward and his family. I started 
early inthe morning, and rode all day long in 
the cars. When we at last reached the place 
where I was to stop, it was nearly dark; the 
sun had gone dowa, and it was about time for 
the stars to shine. 

I was just getting out uf the cars when I 
espied uncle Edward and cousin Walter stand- 
ing upon the platform very near me, eagerly 
looking first one way and then the other, but 
they did not see me, for they did not think of 
my being so near. At last Walter exclaimed, 
“It’s too bad! I don’t believe she has come.” 

“O yes I have,” said I, at that moment ap- 
pearing to their view. Walter laughed quite 
heartily at being disappointed even before he 
was sure whether I had arrived or not. Uncle 
Edward’s horse and carriage were at the door, 
so we got into the carriage, and ina few mo- 
ments were on our way. Walter talked as 
fast as he could all the way; he had much to 
tell about the nice things which had been pre- 
pared for Thanksgiving. When we drove into 
the yard, I could not help laughing to see so 
many little faces at the sitting-room window, 
but they did not remain there long, for the door 
was soon thrown open, and the children rushed 
out to welcome,me to their home. 

There was Mary, Nellie, Julia, Eddy, and 
little Olive, all eager to hear and to be heard. 

“ O, cousin Resta,” said Nellie, “{ am so 
glad you’ve come, for I want you to show me 
how to dress my new dolly.” 

“No, no,” shouted Eddy, “she is going to 
show me how to make a pretty sled, just like 
Walter’s.” 

Here the children all laughed, for they 
thought it pretty funny for a lady to make 
sleds. We were soon called to the supper- 
table, where were a plenty of smoking hot bis- 
cuits and other things equally nice, which 
tasted very good after such a long ride. 


The children made many inquiyies about 
you, Angie, and often expressed a wish that 
you were there. Julia wanted to know if you 
were in the habit of drinking tea and coffee; 
she says she intends to, just as soon as she is 
old enough to do as she pleases ; but her mogh- 
er thinks she will grow wiser as she grows 
older 

On Thanksgiving morning, I was awakened 
quite early by the merry shouts of the children. 
At breakfast, although we had some nice fried 
chicken, the little ones would scarcely taste of 
anything because they wished to save their 
appetite for dinner. Little Olive, however, 
said she was going to “ eat breakfast and din- 
ner too.” Uncle Edward asked them of they 
knew why the Governor appointed a day of 
Thanksgiving. 

“So that wecan have a nice time eating 
turkey, puddings and pies,” shouted Eddy. 

“So that we may go to church when it is’nt 
Sabbath day,” said Julia. 

** No,” said Mary, the eldest of the children, 
“think it is to make us thankful for the nice 
home, andall the good things which God has 
given us.” 

“That is right,” said Uncle Edward, “ Mary 
has the right idea about it. 

At a few minutes before eleven o’clock we 
were all ready to start for church—all but 
aunt Anna and little Ollve, who were te ‘stay 
at home. We had just got seated in Uncle 
Edward’s pew, when good Mr. Stevens enter- 
ed, leading his little Fannie ; after placing her 
in the parsonage pew, he ascended the pulpit, 
and in a few minutes commenced the services. 
The good minister prayed that we might all 
be grateful for the many blessings which God 
had bestowed upon us, and that He would put 
it into our hearts to seek out the places of po- 
verty and disease, and share our bounties with 
the destitute, and thus shed a ray of gladness 
into some desolate heart. Then he prayed 
that friends who had met might be thankful 
for the privilege of enjoying each other’s so- 
ciety, and as he implored God to make those 
who were deprived of such blessings resigned 
to His will, his voice trembled, and it was with 
difficulty that he could proceed; and as the 
prayer closed, 1 noticed the big tears rolling 
down little Fannie’s cheek ; it was only last 
Thanksgiving that both her dear mother and 
her brother Henry were seated in that same 
pew by her side, and now they had both gone 
to their long home... No wonder that.Mx. 
Stevens and his little daughter felt sad on that 


y. 

After sermon we went home, and as soon as 
we entered the house we could smell the pud- 
dings baking, and the turkey roasting ; and as 
soon as we had put away our bonnets and 
cloaks, and warmed ourselves, we were called 
todinner. [need not describe to you the 
many nice things which were tastefully arrang- 
ed upon the table, for you well know what a 
New England Thanksgiving is. 

Little Olive declared that she could eat just 
as much dinner as the rest, ifshe did eat some 
breakfast inthe morning. Everything went 





on pleasantly ; the children were all as happy 
and merry as possible. 

And now, Angie, I should like very much to 
know how you spent your Thanksgiving. I 
presume you enjoyed yourself finely with your 
kind friends, and I hope you will soon write to 
me and tell ine all about it. Cousin Resta. 


RL eR RE ce 
——— 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Tue History or Curist, according to 
Inspiration; chronologically arranged in one 
consecutive narrative, with the references. By 
Asa Wilbur. Published by Heath & Graves, 
79 Cornhill, Boston. 

“ Some twenty-five years ago, the-compiler 
had the charge of a large and intelligent Bible- 
class. After having studied the contents of 
several question books, he proposed a critical 
and thorough examination of the “ sayings and 
doings” of Christ. In doing this, he was desir- 
ous of proceeding, as nearly as possible, in the 
order in which the events transpired.” This 
book is the result of the investigation and labor 
—and for a Bible-class of youth, it is a most 
valuable assistant toa thorough knowledge of 
the life and ministry of our blessed Savior. 

—_——@————— 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR! 
Smithville, Va., Dec. 9, 1854. 

Mr. Willis,.Dear Sir—We are all so much 
pleased with your excellent little paper, the 
* Youth’s Companion,’ that we send a dollar for 
another years’ subscription, and also send one 
for another copy, to be directed to Miss Bettie 
Penick, Pioneer Mills, Cabarras county, North 
Carolina. Hoping that your life may long be 
spared to continue the editorship of this use- 

ful paper, I subscribe myself, 
Respectfully yours, J. H. Tinsrey. 


Eastport, Me., Nov. 27, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.— Your little paper is like an old 
friend tome. It was in our family many years 
before my marriage, and we have taken it for 
our children till some of them are quite large. 
Susan Y. Eean, 


Lewisburg, Va., Nov. 24, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I have been taking 
the Youth’s Companion about four years, and 
I now send you a gold dollar in advance for the 
coming year. The Companion is so interest- 
ing to me, that I cannot do without its weekly 
visits. Wishing you a happy close of the pre- 
sent, and a prosperous commencement’ of the 

next year, lam your young friend, 
Jounson Reynotps, Jr. 
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SECRET OF BEAUTY. 

A lady’s beauty depends so much on expres- 
sion, that ifthat be spoiled, farewell to her 
charms ; and nothing tends more to bring this 
about than acountenance soured with imagina- 
ry cares, instead of being lighted up with 
thankfulness for innumerable blessings This 
is the cause of so many ladies withering into 
wrinkles ewly in life; while nothing renders 
their beauty so lasting as that placid look of 
pure benevolence, which emanates from a 
heart full of thankfulness to heaven, affection 
for those dearest and nearest to them, and 
good will to all mankind. 

— 


SIMPLE FAITH. 


A Christian friend calling upon a poor old 
woman in Scotland, found her in great pain, 
and expressed sorrow at seeing her suffer so 
much. ‘Oh, said Jeannie, ‘it’s just an an- 
swer to prayer: You see, I’ve lang prayed to 
be conformed to the image of Christ ; and since 
this is the means, I’ve naething to do wi’ the 
choosin’ o’ them. That’s the end Iseek. Itis 
ours to aim at meetness for his presence, and 
to leave it to his wisdom to take his ain way 
wi’ us. I would rather suffer than sin, ony day.’ 

——————— 


A HOME ABOVE. 


The notes of'a familiar song awake the home- 
sickness of the Swiss. traveller, and a word, a 
glance, or some little single object similar to 
that we once loved, has recalled to all of usa 

ush of true home feeling. They have brought 
Back the past home to us, and prove that it 
once existed. Have you any such proofs that 
you have a future home secure? Do you lin- 
ger over the songs of Zion? Do the house 
of God, the. prayer-meeting, the Sabbath- 
school, the conversation of pious friends affect 
‘ou, so that you linger over them with longing 
ove? Ifso, take comfort, for you have indeed 
a home in heaven. 
——— 


Ance’s Errs.—‘ Mother, has papa got an- 
gels’ eyes now 2’ asked a little child as she lay 
in her cot-bed looking earnestly up through the 
window to the starry sky. ‘Why do you ask, 
Mary ” said the mother. ‘ Stars are the angels’ 
eyes,’ answered the child, ‘ and if papa has got } 
angels’ eyes now, he can look down as God 
does, and watch us all night long—and won’t 





that comfort you, mother 


CLIPPINGS. 


Ene1isn Lancuace.—One of the difficulties 
experienced by foreigners in acquiring our lap. 
guage may be illustrated by the following 
question :—‘ Did you ever see a person pare an 
apple or pear with a pair of scissors 2’ 


Let you be ever so pure, you cannot associ. 
ate with bad companions without falling into 
bad odor. Evil companions are like tobacco 
smoke—you cannot be long in its presence 
without carrying away a taiut of it. 


A person who undertakes to raise himself 
by scandalizing others, might as well sit down 
on a wheelbarrow and try to wheel himself, 


A lady was dreadfully affronted the other 
day, because a gentleman accosted her as an 
old acquaintance. 


As too long retirement weakens the mind, 
so too much company dissipates it. 


The man who is always fortunate cannot 
easily have a great reverence for virtue. 


* Punch says that the absence of body, in a 


— accident, is better than presence of 
mind. 








Poetry. 
THE CHILD’S PLEA. 


Dear father, ‘drink no more,’ I pray, 
It makes you look so sad ; 

Come home, and ‘ drink no more,’ I say, 
’T will make dear mother glad. ~ 


Dear father, think how sick you’ve been, 
What aches and pains you’ve had! 

Oh, ‘ drink no more,’ unless you mean 
To drive dear mother mad. 


Dear father, think me not unkind 
When I entreat you so; 

Oh, ‘ drink no more,’ and then you'll find, 
A home where’er you go. 


Dear father, think of mother’s tears, 
How oft and sad they flow! 

Oh, ‘ drink no more, then will her fears 
No longer rack her so. 


Dear father, think what would become 
Of me, were you to die ; 

Without a father, or a home, 
Or friend, beneath the sky ! 


Dear father, do not turn away, 
Nor from me think to roam ; 

Oh, ‘ drink no more,’ by night or day ; 
Now come, let us go home. 


Dear father, ‘ drink no more,’ I pray, 
it makes you look so sad; 

Come home, and ‘ drink no inore,’ I say, 
’T will make that home so glad. 


Thus spoke in tenderness the child— 
The drunkard’s heart was moved ; 

He signed the pledge, he wept, he smiled, 
And kissed the boy he loved. 


——— 


A LITTLE GEM. 


There is an eye that never sleeps 
Beneath the wing of night, 
There is an ear that never shuts 
“When sinks the beam of light. 


There is an arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way; 

There is a love which never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 


That eye is fixed on seraph throngs ; 
That ear is fixed on angel’s songs ; 
That arm upholds the world on high ; 
That love is thrown beyond the sky. 


But there’s a power which man can wield, 
When mortal aid is vain, 

That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain ; 

That power is prayer, which soars on high, 

And feeds on bliss beyond the sky. 











WAIT. 
BY CHAUNCEY H. SMITH. 


Wait! forthe day is breaking, 

Though the dull night be long ; 
Wait! God is not forsakin 

Thy heart. Be strong—be strong! 


Wait! and the clouds of sorrow 
Shall melt in gentle showers, 

And hues from heaven shall borrow, 

* As they fall amidst the flowers. 


Wait! ’tis the key to pleasure, 
And to the plan of God; 

O tarry thou his leisure— 
Thy soul shall bear no load! 


Wait! for the time is hasting 
When life shall be made clear, 

And all who know heart-wasting, 
Shall feel that God is dear. 
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